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For the Companion. 
A HERO BUT NO SOLDIER. 


The hero of this narrative is, I believe, now living at 
Blomfield, in Western New York. His name is B. F. 
Surby. 

When the war broke out he was twenty-five years 
old. He endeavored to join a company that was re- 
eruited in his town, but the examining surgeon would 
pot pass him, because, when a boy, he had been kicked 
by @ horse on the knee, which had stiffened. It is true 
the injury did not trouble him in the least degree; he 
could run, jump, ride and mount a horse as easily as any 
of his comrades who wore the blue; but the army reg- 
ulations do not provide for exceptional cases, and the 
surgeon was compelled to reject hira. 

But he was not discouraged on that account. He had 
made up his mind to go to the army, and go he did— 
paying his own expenses, and travelling with the Blom- 
field company until it crossed the Potomac. There he 
was stopped, and could follow it no farther. He plead 
with the general in command to be permitted to join 
the army in some capacity, and at last one of the mem- 
bers of the staff took him as an orderly. But this did 
not make him a soldier, for, although he did the duty 
ofa private, his name could not be put on the muster 
roll. 

He was with his officer at Orange Court House, and 
at the battle of Cedar Mountain, where the captain was 
taken sick, and Surby was obliged to go with him to 
Washington. 

Seeing that his orderly was fretting at his quiet hos- 
pital life, when Gainesville and Bull Run were being 
fought, the captain gave him permission to return to 
staff duty for a brother officer, and to use his horse in 
the mean time. He was at South Mountain and at 
Antietam, and was often in the midst of the storms of | 
shot and shell. 

It was at Antietam that he met his first mishap—an - 
adventure so extraordinary that if I had not known) 
that the same thing once happened in Gen. Sherman’s 
army, I would not have hesitated to believe that it was 
a military fiction instead of a real fact. 

Gen. Doubleday was in command of the division to ' 
which Surby belonged. As the general was riding with 
his staff along the lines a rebel battery opened a brisk | 
fire on him, and one of the shells, after cutting off the! 
head of the soldier in front, struck Surby’s horse in the ! 
side, just behind the rider’s leg. | 

“lonly remember,” said Surby, “that the fire flew | 
pretty thick, and that after getting up into the air in: 
some way higher than I was before, I found myself on 
the ground among some of the pieces of the horse.” { 

The shell had exploded inside of the horse; had’ 
blown the animal to pieces and the rider into the air, | 
but had not injured him at all. The thick, heavy cav-. 
alry saddle had saved his life. 

Now what do you suppose was his first thought after | 
he found that he wasuninjured? Do you guess that he | 
was frightened, or grateful, or paralyzed? Neither. | 

“The first thought was,” he said, “There goes the 
captain's horse, and I’m left to foot it!” 

The division began to fall back. Surby’s first im- | 
pulse was to keep step with his comrades. But sud-| 
denly he thought of the saddle, and went to secure if. 

He was tugging away at it when Gen. Doubleday 
rode past. 

“Quit that, you fool,” shouted the officer, “if you 
care any thing about your life.” 

Surby found that it would take him some time to dis- 
entangle the saddle, and that if he waited much longer 
the rebels would capture him. So he fell back again 
with the troops. He intended to go for the saddle after 
it was dark; but the enemy moved up, and it was soon 
useless to try to carry out his purpose. 

Surby looked like a soldier that night—like the sol- 
dier, I mean, as one fancies him to be after a fierce bat- 
tle; for he was splashed all over with his horse’s blood, 
— not a scratch was to be found on his own 

ody. 

Not thinking of his own marvellous escape, he was 
miserable because he had lost the eaptain’s horse. He 
could not sleep for the thought of it. At last he-made 
up his mind to get another steed before the great battle 
opened in the morning. 

He soon heard the tramp of horses, and lay down 
Close to the fence. What was his joy to see that they 
had no riders. They had broken loose, and therefore 
belonged, to all intents and purposes, to the first man 
who was lucky enough to catch ‘them. He rushed 
from his hiding place and snatched at the lariette of the 
first animal that approached, but missed it, and off ran 
the horse, quicker than before, over ground that to- 
morrow would be strewn with dead, and mangled, and 
groaning men. The second horse was brought up with 
& sharp turn, and soon tied to the fence. 

Next night, when Surby unsaddled this horse, which 
he had ridden all day, he found a couple of minnie 
balls between the blanket and the saddle. ‘ 

“They fired too low,” was the only remark he made 
88 he told of this second escape. 

Surby often acted as a scout and a spy; and one 
nigst ventured within the enemy’s lines. 

“I knew,” he said, “that two or three mounted men 








were near the enemy’s picket-lines, and thinking it 
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BAB AND HER MISIrRESS. 


might pay, I started about midnight, and rode in a 
roundabout way to get near enough to watch them 
without being seen myself. I saw a very fine horse 
tied up to a tree, and wanted the animal. I came near 
getting it; but was soon made to know that I couldn’t 
do that thing, by a couple of balls that came whizzing 
past my head. I put out, jumped on the horse, and 
used my spurs pretty freely. Whiz, whiz, whiz and 
whistle came the balls, but I only struck the spurs in 
deeper, and rushed on at full speed. It was a hard 
race, but I won it, and got safe within our lines again. 
I escaped at the expense of the horse. The animal was 
never worth much after that.” . 

After other campaigns, in which, although he was 
often in danger he was never hurt, Surby took a part 
in the battle of Fredericksburg. 

At one time, while the battle raged, a party of the 
rebel sharp-shooters annoyed our forces fearfully. 
They had long-range rifles, and picked off our officers 


and artillery men almost as fast as they could fire. 


Surby watched them angrily, and thought he would 
try to pay them back in kind. 

He crept into a deserted house, that had a window 
from which he could fire at the sharpshooters. 

Zip, went his first ball, and a rebel dropped a rifle; 
zip went his second ball, and again a Southern soldier 
fell. 

He kept up his fire for some time, jumping aside 
instantly as soon as he fired, so as to avoid the return 
shot. For within a few seconds after he drew his trig- 
ger, another ball would be sure to be sent back from 
the Johnnies, in payment for his little leaden gift to 
them. 

Failing to hit him, the rebels tried the effect of heav- 
ier shot; and tow, after he fired, he had to run behind 
a solid chimney which stood in the centre of the build. 
ing. He continued his one-handed duel for some min- 
utes, when, with a shriek and a crash, a shell tore its 
way through the walls, and burst inside of the house. 

Surby’s account of this shot is as jolly as if he were 
describing a picnic. 

“It burst,” he said, “about three feet over my head. 
Down I went, of course, and began to survey the dam- 
age. One piece had struck my left arm, making acom- 
pound fracture below the elbow; another picce had 
struck my left leg just above the knee. 

“I thought now, as I had done a pretty good day’s 
work, I would contrive in some way to haul off for re- 
pairs, and get among my friends. 

“Some of the men at a battery not far off had heard 
the shell explode in the house where they knew I was, 
and, discovering me, carried me off to the hospital 
quarters, where, after a while, my arm was tinkered in 
a hurry, my leg was dressed, and I lay down and ate 
my supper, for I was as hungry as a wolf. 

«Well, old boy,’ said I to myself, ‘you have had 
your way; you determined to come tothe war and you 
did. Now look at yourself and see how-you like it.’ 

“I did look at myself,” he went on, “amd I didn’t 
look very handsome, it’s true, but I looked well enough 
for all practical purposes—and I felt still better?’ 

Surby’s arm had to be cut off, and he was soon walk- 
ing about as cheerful as ever. 

But he was in a sad plight. For, although he was a 
‘hero, he was-still no soldier ; his name was-not. on the 


muster-roll;.the officers knew him only as an independ- | 


ent volunteer scout. 
He was entitled to neither pay nor pension. 





I am glad to say that for once the red tape which 
kept him out of his just dues was cut by the Secretary 
of War, and that the name of the brave hero of Blom- 
field was enrolled in the list of our soldiers of the 
Union. He got pay for his whole time, bounty money 
and, allowance for clothing, a new patent arm and a 
pension for life. 

Don’t you think he deserved it? 





BAB AND BILLY. 


In these days of locomotive engines it has become 
something rare to travel by a stage-coach; yet in a few 
remote districts of England these old-fashioned vehi- 
cles may still be seen. I happened lately to pass 
through an agricultural district of England in one of 
these antiquated machines, and as we stopped to change 
horses in a small country town, a pretty, rosy, well- 
dressed young woman came out of the inn and asked 
the coachman if there was a seat. . 

“All full outside, missus, but there’s one inside 
place.” And opening the door, our future fellow-passen- 
ger stepped lightly in. 

A joyous-looking creature she was; twenty-three 
years old, five years married, and the mother of three 
children, as, in reply to the kind, matronly inquiries of 
an old lady, a fellow-passenger, she soon informed us. 
Not seeing, I suppose, any thing very awful in my gray 
hair, wrinkled cheeks and spectacles, our young com- 
panion chatted away gayly, and told us how anxious 
she was to reach her home, which she had left for a day 
or two in order to make some necessary purchases in 
the town. 

“I’m afraid the dairy is going on badly,” she said, 
“and then my husband must be lonely; and the poor 
little things, I dare say, are calling out for mamma. 
Now,” she contiuued, as we passed a milestone, “in 
half an hour we shall reach the cross-roads, where 
Robert said he would meet me with the children; and 
old Neptune, the watchdog, and poor Bab, I’ll answer 
for it, will be there too.” 

“And who is Bab ?” I asked, with a smile. 


“Ah, sir, if you only saw her!—the most beautiful , 


mare you ever beheld. Her skin is so sleek, her eyes 
are so bright, and she is as intelligent as any of us 
here!” 

Seeing us smile, our young friend blushed, and con- 
tinued—“ Well, without comparing brutes with human 
beings, I may say thatI love Bab.because I brought 
her up, and fed her with my own hand ever since she 
was foaled. -I was almost a child then, and she used 
to fullow me about mother’s house just like a dog. 

‘“‘When I married, father made her a present to me, 
and I used to ride her|to church and market. I might 
do any thing I pleased with her; a word from me was 
sufficient to guide her without using either whip or 
bridle; but to every. one else she was as tricky as a 
kitten and as vicious as a mule. 

“My husband was quite afraid of; her,.and to say the 
truth, she did not show him the slightest considera- 
tion. In process of time it pleased Providence to send 
ns alittle boy, and: almost.before he could walk Bab 
became his. constant playfellow. The little monkey 
msed to tease her.in, every. way—pull her fetlocks and 
strike her. with his little whip; a thing she would not 
endure even from.me. 

“When he was creeping between her hoofs, or, rell- 
ing with her on the litter, she used: to. treat him as 





gently, and take as much care not to hurt him, as I 
‘ould possibly do myself. He used to go with her into 
the fields, climb on her back, and play with her the 
livelong day; in short, there never was amore attached 
pair of friends. It has been just the same with the two 
ittle girls who came after our boy. 

“Bab has the funniest, nicest little colt that can be; 
the children call him Billy. Every day regularly at 
dinner time he and his mother make their appearance 
at the window, and wait there with their nostrils touch- 
ing the glass, and their bright eyes fixed on us, until 
we give them their dessert of potatoes and bread. 

“One day about a fortnight since they did not come 
as usual. Iwas just remarking their absence to my 
husband, when we were startled by a sound of furious 
gallopping, and the next moment in bounded the mare 
through the open door! Her coat was all rough, and 
her eyes wild, her body was covered with foam, while 
her slender limbs trembled convulsively. She came 
up close to me, and uttered a most piteous neigh. 

““Ah, Robert!’ cried I, ‘something must have hap- 
pened to Billy !’ 

‘“*Perhaps so,’ said he; ‘I'll go ask the men if any 
of them know where he is.’ 

“Poor Bab gave another neigh, and walked towards 
the door, still keeping her head turned towards me. 
Seeing that I did not follow her she came back, seized 
the skirt of my dress with her teeth, and drew me on. 
Timmediately followed her, and she went on rapidly 
across the fields, looking back now and then to ascer- 
tain that I was following. 

“My husband and one of the laborers came after us; 
and after walking about half a mile we‘came to a deep 
pond, surrounded by a slippery, sloping bank. Down 
this poor Billy had fallen, and now lay senseless in the 
water. The soft bank was quite cut up by the hoofs of 
the mare while making vain efforts to save her foal. 
It was when she found this impracticable that poor Bab 
had recourse to us; ‘and now we all set to work to res- 
cue Billy. 

“It was no easy matter to draw out his body; but 
my husband, knowing—kind soul!—how much I loved 
the two animals, used every possible exertion, and at 
length brought the unlucky foal to land. But there he 
lay without breath or motion, and we thought him 
dead. 

“However, Robert and three men who came to his 
assistance raised Billy between them, and carried him 
home. Bab followed them closely with her head down, 
snuffing at the foal every moment, pushing him gently 
with her nose, and moaning so piteously that I could 
not help weeping myself. ° 

“As soon as we reached the kitchen I washed Billy 
in warm water, wrapped him up in blankets, and caused 
him to be rubbed all over; while my husband gently 
poured some warm wine down his throat. 

“Suddenly the animal gave a slight start, opened his 
eyes, and breathed; his mother darted to him, so as 
almost to upset my husband, and laid her head caress- 
ingly on his neck, with just such a look of joy asa 
human being would give. 

“She then drew back, as though satisfied to leave 
him to our care. But it was when he stood up, and 
walked towards her, that it was wonderful to see poor 
Bab. She regularly wept! I assure you I saw tears 
falling from her eyes—real tears as large as that!” said 
the little woman, holding up the rosy tip of her fore- 
finger. 

Just then we came toa place where four roads met; 
the coach drew up, and our fellow-traveller exclaimed, 
“There's Robert ard the children!” In an instant she 
was on the road, embracing her husband, a fine, hand- 
some young farmer, and filling six little outstretched 
hands, as rosy and chubby as her own, with toys, cakes 
and comfits. 

A fine old dog stood by welcoming his mistress after 
the fashion of his kind, and waiting patiently. until it 
should come to his turn to be noticed. As the last 
parcel was taken from the boot, a noise of gallopping 
was heard; and while the coach was rapidly driving 
off, the old lady and myself saw a mare and a foal rushe. 
ing with all possible demonstrations of joy towards our 
pretty fellow-travelier. 
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SHREWDLY REPROVED. 

Two gay young fellows drew up their, horse at:a 
toll-gate. Fancying there was some wit.in teasing the 
honest, methodical toll-keeper, they. tossed their quarter 
into the grass by the road-side, as he put out his hand 
to take toll. Try to finda small. piece of’*money ina 
thicket of grass, by the falling twilight, to appreciate 
the trouble it cost Mr. Rass, «who was.old.and stiff to 
search for this. However, he did not say a word, but 
hunted patiently until he found it, opened the gate, and 
with slow, deliberate step entered his own door. 

“Hollo! old fellow, aint ye going to give us any 
change ?” 

“You'll find your change right down in the grass 
where I found yer quarter,” was the dry retort, as the 
door elosed, midst shouts of “Good for you!” “Sold, 
by jingo!” that must have tempted Mr. Rass to indulge . 
in a little quiet chuckle. 

“Look here, Eb,” said the one who was on his knees 
searching for his change, “keep dark when, you. get, 
home or we shall never hear the last,on’t,’””’ 
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THE YOUTHS’ 


COMPANION. 








“Agreed !” was Eb’s decided reply, but the joke was 
too good to keep, and in a day or two, by mutual con- 
sent, Eb and his friend told the story, and acknowl- 
edged they were served right. 

May all thoughtless youngsters, when tempted to play 
practical jokes upon their hoary headed seniors, find 
themselves as shrewdly reproved! 





For the Companion. 
LITTLE JESSIE REID. 


Did you see her in the Sunday school, and mark 
what a look of patient suffering there was on that little 
pale face? The first time I noticed her was on Sunday, 
two weeks before Christmas. 

As I passed down one of the aisles, two little 
crutches, leaning against the seat, caught my eye. The 
thin hand that rested on one of them led my look to 
the sad, pale face of Jessie Reid. The expresssion of 
her countenance had so much of suffering in it that it 
quite touched my heart. I stopped beside the little 
erntches, and tried to cheer that heroic heart, enduring 
so much for the sake of filling her place in the class 
and the school. 

Just ready to burst into tears from the pain she en- 
dured, sitting on seats which to her must have seemed 
very hard, she would come to the school, and would 
not consent to leave till its close, though fitter far to 
have been in bed at home. 

Jessie was so gentle and so sad! The light of her 
young life was thus early overcast with sorrow. The 
joy of her childish spirit had been chastened with 

ef. 

I will tell you how it happened. Jessie now was but 
eight years old. Two years before, at this same time 
of Christmas holidays, she, then six years old, passing 
along the streets, was looking in at the shop windows, 
at the display of toys and attractive gifts for the little 
folks, waiting purchasers, and ready to fill stockings, 
or load down Christmas trees, in the homes of rich and 
poor, made merry at least once a year by the holidays. 
Jessie was all absorbed by what she saw inside, and 
with her little companion did not observe that she was 
standing on an iron grating in front of the window, and 
that one of the bars was gone. Unfortunately, she 
stepped where the missing bar left room enough for 
her foot to pass down, but caught her limb above be- 
tween the other bars. The fall and the effort to extri- 
eate the child from this painful and dangerous position 
injured the limb at the knee so severely that she never 
recovered from it. And when other children were 
happy in the merry-making of their Christmas-time 
over the toys that had lured her upon the treacherous 
grating, Jessie was s suffering cripple at home. 

Every thing was done by fond and affectionate par- 
ents and skilful physicians to repair the injury. Some- 
what recovered, she was able to go out again; but dur- 
ing the winter a fall by catching her crutch in another 
grating severely injured that knee, and Jessie was a 
cripple for life. Disease seized upon the bone, and in 
spite of all efforts, month after month it was sapping 
the foundations of her strength and draining off her 
young life. 

Hey physician saw that she could not live much 
longer in this way, and called a council of skilful sur- 
geons, to decide on what was best to be done. Her 
parents feared the worst, and Jessie, though she did 
not fully comprehend the peril of the case, felt that 
some great trial was brooding over her. 

How sad to think that childhood’s sunshine should 
be darkened by such misfortunes! But every Sunday 
ehe would be in her class in the school, listening to her 
teacher. Though every step she took and every mo- 
ment she sat was painful to her, she must come, and 
stay till school was out. 

It was there I saw her first beside the two little 
erutches, two years after her first misfortune at the 
toy-shop. Her teacher explained to me how much she 
was suffering, which, indeed, I could well see; and 
added, that though Jessie was not able to be out, yet 
she would insist on coming to-day, for the dottors were 
to come after Sunday and see her, and she did not 
know when she could be there again. 

The doctors did come, and decided that nothing but 
amputation of the limb could save her life,-—and that 
might not, so long had it been disorganizing her sys- 
tem. Then the patient, heroic child sent word to the 
superintendent, saying,— 

“I can’t come to Sunday school next Sunday; the 
doctors are coming to cut off my limb. Will you pray 
for little Jessie ?” 

They did come; three surgeons and a half-dozen 
medical students to witness the operation; enough to 
terrify any sensitive child. 

She survived the operation, but for weeks her frail 
life trembled on the verge of death. For some time 
she did not realize that her limb was gone, but said she 
could not find her foot. But when she did understand 
the fact, she was satisfied, because “the Lord thought 
it was best for her.” 

It was two weeks to Christmas, and Jessie could not 
be at the festival, which the children of the school an- 
ticipated with so much delight. It was two years this 
time, since, gazing at the Christmas toys, she met the 
misfortune which was to cast its dark shadow all along 
her future life. 

It was proposed that, on Christmas, those whom God 
had favored more, and afflicted less, should bring some 
gift for Jessie, who could not be with them, and who, 
at the best, would be a life-long cripple, and to whom 
the holidays would ever bring sad memories. She 
could never again, as they might, run to merry sports, 
nor, should she live, walk with graceful step as others 
would. Crutches wer8 to be her companions. How 
much of sorrow is in that short sentence. Still the 

young might have worse companions. 

They brought the presents for Jessie. Teachers and 
pupils vied with each other in generous efforts to give 
a merry Christmas to the dear little girl. And I took 
them to her; went with a great market basket full, 
and pockets full, and hands full. 

Jessie was pale and feeble, resting in her father’s 
lap, looking at some toys she had already received. 
And as the many presents were spread out before her, 
she seemed almost bewildered with delight at the va- 
riety of her treasures, 


There were few happier children that day than Jessie 
Reid; while father and mother, brothers and sisters 
fully entered into her joy. How she thanked all the 
kind givers, and the kinder Father above! 

Jessie is now quite recovered, and healthier than 
ever. The removal of her limb gave vigor to her whole 
system. And sheisas good as she is healthy. That 
sweet, cheerful face is like a beautiful picture to look 
at. She never murmurs that she is lame, but tanks 
God that she has so many good things. Her whole 
life will be ‘chastened by this misfortune, but will be 
the nobler and the more usefal for it. Before she was 
able, really, to be there, she insisted on going to the 
Sunday school, where every Sanday now finds her. 
She is cheerful in her childish joy. She jumps the 
rope with more alacrity and skill than many of her 
playmates who have two feet to standupon. She looks 
upon the bright side of all things, and does not com- 
plain. With a pleasant home and kind friends about 
her, she is happy. She believes that God does all 
things in the best way; and if He deprives her of one 
blessing, will give her others in its place. Thus bright, 
joyous, gentle Jessie Reid does not feel her misfortune 
to be a burden, and is walking with her little crutches 
along the narrow path and up the shining way, as I 
confidently believe. She will do a good work in life, I 
trust, and lay down the crutches at the gates of the 
golden city, and take the harp of her gladness in that 
land of song forevermore. Bags. 
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THE SHEPHERD BOY. 


‘Some tourists upon a high mountain in Scotland espied some 
rare wild flowers growing from a crevice down a tearful precipice. 
They tried to tempt by rewards a shepherd boy to tie a rope around 
him and venture after them.” 


They brought him to the startling brink, 
But he in fear recoiled; 

And none was found to try the depth— 
The day's high sport was spoiled. 


At length a thought broke on his mind, 
His face lit up with hope; 

“I'll venture down the recks,” he cried, 
“If father holds the rope." 


Down, down that awful depth of rocks 
The father held his boy, 

While he his bosom filled With flowers, 
‘Mid rapturous shouts of joy. 


Down clouds and mists our Father lets 
His chain of promises, 

And from His holy height He draws 
His children to the skies. 


O, child of earth, with fear appalled, 
When oft thy path is cleft, 

Though harging on the abyss of gloom, 
Be not of hope berefc. 


Whate'er His voice commands thee, do, 
Nor count the sacrifice; 

Go where the many dare not go, 
Pluck flowrets for the skies. 


Our Father holds the rope—“‘Amen !" 
The rocks are deep below, 

But fearless we will swing and work, 
Till heaven our trophies show. 





Independent. 
——_—- +e - —— 
For the Companion. 
THE HAUNTED MILL. 
Granny Hillyard---No. 6, 

In the extreme north-west part of Lyeford township, 
towards the granite hills, lived a lonely old woman, in 
a small, queer-shaped house that looked as if it had 
stood (as, indeed, the rumor was) ever since the co- 
lonial days, when the territory went by the name of 
Laconia. 

In this house the old woman was born and brought 
up. Here her father and grandfather had lived before 
her, and, for aught any one could tell, an ancestor still 
earlier, who might have come over from England with 
old John Mason himself. 

As to her age no one knew positively. She had been 
aged and looked pretty much the same, with her bent 
form and wrinkled face, black mob cap and tight, scan- 
ty gown, ever since the memory of the current gencra- 
tion. She was commonly reported to be about ninety. 
With all her weight of years, Granny Hillyard kept 
about with an active step, apparently defying time. 
With her own hands, and with the help of an old ne- 
gro dwarf, she still spun her tow and boiled her pot, in 
comparative comfort. 

Saving this negro and a large cat, she had no society. 
She seemed to want none; so that, from learning to 
shun her and her old house, superstitious people came 
gradually to dislike and dread the old woman, and 
there was a readiness in the neighborhood (such is hu- 
man nature) to accept any thing bad about her. 

Among her many eccentricities, the fact that she was 
never seen at church, of course, told unfavorably for 
her. When the oracular revealings of Philander Law- 
son turned public attention to her as a witch, all the 
long-pent prejudices, and latent ill-will, and sinister 
speculations of Lyeford respecting poor Granny Hill- 
yard were at once agog, to wreak themselves upon her 
gray head. 

It was at once said that the old creature was in 
league with the devil, without question, and folks 
ought to have known it before. When this wicked as- 
sertion had been boldly expressed, it was wonderful 
how soon all the sundry weird circumstantials neces- 
sary to authenticate a ‘“‘case of witchcraft” appeared-in 
connection with the old house and in the person of the 
dame herself. 

The great cat (which happened, of course, to be a 
black one,) the impish negro; the old woman’s hermit 
way of living; the droning of her wheel, heard by the 
passer-by, like the sound of the wind through the 
pines of the graveyard; and then the ominous import of 
her name, spelt out by the profound schoolmaster, all 
took their place in the fatal evidence, and pointed at 
Granny Hillyard as an accomplice of Satan, as plainly 
as if the fingers of a man’s hand had written it on the 
parish sign-post. 

Now not only the affair of the haunted mill was said 
to be accounted for, but also every mysterious mishap 
that had befallen the neighborhood, both this winter 
and years before. Nay, so far from resting the discov- 
ery here, the insatiable superstitions of the prying pub- 
lic, having seen the prodigies of the past explained, in- 
sisted on expecting other prodigies in the fature ro BE 
explained. 

It has been said that he who is always noticing spe- 
cial providences will always have plenty of special 
providences to notice; and certainly these conditions 
were fully met on both sides, in the case of the ghost- 








seers of Lyeford, though it was something worse than 
“providences” that they were looking for. 


Strange accidents multiplied; unearthly sounds were 
heard from every quarter. The elements were peopled 
with “ancanny folk” by common consent; and in any 
house, or any where by the wayside, a malign presence 
of some sort could be conjured up by a whistle or the 
pulling of a string. ° 

The first case that rumor made out against Granny 
Hillyard under this new turn of the popular panic, was 
the damage done to shoemaker Wilkie’s horse. Wil- 
kie told it all over at Dea. Topham’s barn-raising, the 
day after the mischief happened, to a company of cu- 
rious neighbors, who listened between their blows, as 
they whacked up the tenants and drove in the pins. 

He was waked in the night, he said, by a noise 
“right afore his door,” and on looking out, saw, in the 
moonlight, “old Whitey” galloping round and round 
the house lot, like a mad creature, with a little nigger 
boy on her back! An hour, as it seemed to him, the 
mare kept up this furious race, and for the life of him 
the shoemaker dared not go out, nor even look out, as 
he said, with admirable candor, but was fain to duck 
his head under the clothes, and “‘let the devil have his 


way.” 

A the morning he had found “old Whitey” tied in 
her stable, as usual, but covered with sweat and foam, 
her tail and mane braided, or, rather, knotted into an 
inextricable snarl, and with a thumping in her breath-! 
ing that betrayed infallibly how she had been over- 
done. 

The beast was wind-broken, Wilkie said, and like to 
die with the heaves; and he “knew well enough who 
to lay it to.” A few days before, Granny Hillyard had 
wanted the mare, and he would not let her to the old 
woman for love gor money; and, of course, she had 
sent her old black dwarf “to ride the critter to death, 
out 0’ spite.” 

Another mysterious affair was reported soon after, at 
the house of Goody Spooner. Old Goody Spooner kept 
her milk in a dark pantry closet next to the chimney, 
to secure it from freezing. For three nights in succes- 
sion she had heard something go “chink, chink, chink,” 
into that pantry. Immediately after it, the first night, 
the milk pans fell to the floor with acrash. The next 
night a clot of blood was left in the platter of cream; 
and the next, when she had taken the precaution to 
set the milk on the “dresser” in the dining-room, lo 
and behold, every pan of it was moved down cellar, 
and turned into weak whey. Knowing that she had 
several times refused to let Granny Hillyard have milk, 
the inference was clear to the mind of Goody Spooner 
that the poor old “‘witch” had turned her vengeance on 
her. 

At another time Simon Hewitt was driving, as he 
said, his stout six-year-olds by Granny Hillyard’s plaee, 
with a heavy sled-load of wood, when suddenly, di- 
rectly opposite the old woman’s house, one of the oxen 
felldead. In arage Hewitt went into the house, and 
ordered granny to go out and bring his ox to life, or 
he would whip her to death. Alarmed at the man’s fu 
ry and the sight of his heavy cowhide, she came out 
and tickled the nose of the prostrate ox with a straw, 
upon which the animal sprung to his feet, and went on 
with his mate as if nothing had happened. Of course 
Simon was not long in raking up an instance when 
he had disobliged the old lady enough to “make her 
mad.” 

But the most grisly story of all concerned the find- 
ing, late one night, of poor Seth Fay, on the floor of 
his dwelling, where he lived alone, all bruised and 
bloody, and unable to tell what the matter was. A 
company of boys had gone by the house a little after 
nine o’clock, and heard howls of pain and a thumping 
and crashing about within, as if some desperate strng- 
gle were going on, and “saw a little nigger boy come 
through the clapboards.” 

On their telling this, as they did, after a very hasty 
flight to their homes, several men had ventured to the 
house and found the miserable man lying as we have 
described. Blood upon the floor, and a trail of it from 
one room to another, gave sign that he had been drag- 
ged along. The self-constituted jury of terrified neigh- 
bors had but one verdict. Satan had been afoul of old 
Fay, and Granny Hillyard had set himon. Fay, who 
had been drunk, said that he had refused to saw her 
wood a week before. 

What was to be done? Granny Hillyard's eldritch 
performances, as they were reported, were getting se- 
rious. Should she be suffered to continue her antics 
and the parish take the consequences? Was there no 
way to get rid of her, or to exorcise her evil spirit? It 
was too late, by a hundred years, to hang or burn her. 
Some suggested the plan of searching her house, while 
she and the old dwarf were absent, and bringing evi- 
dence against her that would justify putting her into 
custody, at least; but Uncle Belden, and the minister, 
and Dea. Topham, and the wise ones of the neighbor- 
hood, voted it down. 

At last it was decided to send a female committee, 
consisting of Mrs. Belden, and the minister’s wife, and 
Mrs. Dea. Topham, to talk with the old lady, and re- 
port what they saw and heard. T. B. 

To be continued. 
—_—————__+oo 


For the Companion. 
INQUISITIVE PEOPLE. 
By Grandmother Trew. 

Some ill-bred people prove a great annoyance in con- 
sequence of their excessive curiosity, and I have fallen 
in with those whose conduct in this respect was sadly 
trying. 

It is said we Yankees excel all nations on the face 
of the globe in a desire to ook into our neighbor’s 
affairs. However that may be, I can testify that there 
are Yankees whose skill in cross-examination would 
do credit to the shrewdest lawyer. If you ever en- 
counter one of this class you had better adopt Dr. 
Franklin's method. He said he found that the best 
way on striving at a public house was to give his his- 
tory st once by saying, “Mr. Blank, my name is Ben- 
jamin Franklin; I live in Philadelphia; I am forty-five 
years old; am a printer by trade; have a wife and four 
children; was born in Boston; my father had ten sons 
and four daughters; I came from New York on 
Wednesday ; am on my way to Boston on business with 


There are persons who would not be satisfied with 
this, nor rest easy till they knew all about your grand- 
parents, uncles, aunts and cbusins; also, how much 
your clothes cost, what they are made of, and where 
you got them. 

There are some who, not satisfied with knowing all 
this, even, will go into your room when. you are out, to 
inspect your beoks and papers, or even go so far— 
shame on them !—asto open your drawers or trunks, or 
pry into the corners of your letters, and manage to reaq 
in that way some word or sentence; who will place 
themselves where they can overhear your conversation, 
or sit in the room when you have callers and the like 
impertinences. 

I hope Iam a tolerably good-natured old woman, and 
I know I like on proper occasions to tell people what I 
have seen and done, and to show them my books ang 
dresses; but I can’t stand one of these inquisitors; 
nothing would tempt me to live three months under 
the same roof with one. 

Of course, in well-trained children all such tenden. 
cies are repressed when they are young, so that they 
would no more think, when grown, of looking into 4 
person’s trunk than of stealing his purse. 

To show in any way, a prying, inquisitive spirit js 
one of the surest marks of ill-breeding and vulgarity; 
and let me conjure you, my dear reader, if you have 
been so unfortunate as to have never been taught in 
early childhood to let your neighbor’s affairs alone, to 
begin to do it now. Train yourself to look at the 
meanness of such things, and forever after refrain from 
being guilty of them. Never ask people about their 
elothes, or where they are going, or what they mean 
to do, unless they are very intimate friends, and even 
then, be cautious. People prefer to tell what they 
choose you to know, and with the rest you have nothing 
to do. 

Never, when a person’s back is turned, inspect what. 
ever belongs to him, or do what you would not be will- 
ing to be seen doing, and in all ways cherish a delicate 
regard for the feelings and wishes of others. I have 
known persons of very little education and few advan- 
tages who had so much native delicacy that they were 
thorough ladies and gentlemen in this respect, and 
have admired them for it; but I have also known those 
of a different stamp and despised them, unless, indeed, 
I pitied them for having neither the natural good sense 
nor the training, which would have prevented them 
for being so very disagreeable. 

Another rudeness is to interrupt a person who is 
speaking; this is quite common, and in some families 
it is nearly useless totry to keep up any connected 
conversation when the children are present. Instead 
of being quiet, polite listeners, they do all the talking, 
or so break in upon others that it isin vain for older 
persons to try to make themselves heard. The old 
proverb, “Two ears and one tongue,” seems quite for- 
gotten by such; few exhibitions of bad manners are 
more annoying than this; and it is really refreshing to 
sit in the parlor or at the table with well-trained chil- 
dren. Such sit quietly, listening to what others say, 
only speaking when spoken to, then replying properly 
without awkward shyness. 

There are such children, and at the ho use of a friend, 
a few weeks ago, I met with them. I, with three 
others, had been invited to take tea at the house; when 
Ientered the parlor, four children, the eldest about 
twelve, the youngest four years of age, were sitting 
there. Each was introduced to me, and they politely 
and,pleasantly answered such questions as I asked 
them, and then sat perfectly quiet, listening with such 
intelligent faces that it was a pleasure to now and then 
address them. 

Two little girls of twelve and eight were busy with 
some needle-work, but they frequently looked up with 
bright eyes, showing they both heard and understood 
what was talked about. Once, when a gentleman was 
hesitating, not being able to recal the name of the cap- 
ital of Texas, the eldest said, “Austin, isn’t it, sir?” 
and then blushed crimson, as if she had committeda 
crime; the gentleman thanked her with a smile, and 
then went on with his remarks. 

All four of these children were at the table, but s0 
well-behaved and quiet one would hardly have known 
there were any children there. After tea there was 
reading aloud, and the little one being sent away, the 
others remained, listening in silence, though they could 
not have been interested in the subject. A lady who 
has spent months in the family told me it was always 
so. “I dread a visit to some of my friends who have 
children,” said she, “every thing is so noisy and con- 
fused, but at the D.’s it is a real pleasure to have the 
children in the room, they are so well-trained, and such 
intelligent children too, you find on conversing with 
them.” 

Yes, such children are a pleasure, and noisy, ill-bred 
ones are & nuisance; their uproar may be sweet music 
to their parents’ ears, for aught we know, but in the 
ears of their guests it is any thing but delightful. 

“You won't catch me going to the A.’s again,” I heard 
a gentleman say; “their children keep up such 4 Ccol- 
tinual racket it is worse than a mad-house.” 

He used strong language, but I sympathized pet 
fectly with his desire to avoid the house. There are 
times when it is proper to allow the children to be 
prominent, to frolic with them, and let them have what 
they call ‘a splendid time;” nobody likes to see chil- 
dren enjoy themselves better than Grandmother Tre®, 
and old as she is, she has great frolics with the young 
folks, but when they have had a good time, let them 
subside pleasantly and take their proper places agsil, 
and be willing “to be seen and not heard,” if there are 
guests present, or the older members of the family wis? 
to read and be quiet. 

My little grandchildren are by no means perfect. 
They are often naughty, self-willed and patience-tty- 
ing, but they have been taught to obey. Little Susy 
opened her blue eyes very wide when she saw how dis- 
obedient Johnnie C—— was. “He don’t do when his 
mamma says!” was her way of expressing it. Whe 
he had one day been unusually disobedient and im- 
pertinent, she asked,— 

“Do oo tink Johnnie’s a dood boy ?” 





which you have no particular concern, so far as I know; 
and now, if you piease, I should like some supper.” 


“Not always,” I said, “but I hope he will be better 
: one of these days.” 
“He pinchted my arm, and he drived the how-w0¥ 
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over the fence, and his mamma told him not, and he 
made kitty kroy, he did.” 

No doubt Johnny had been guilty of all these enor- 
mities, but I thought his mamma quite as much to 


plame as he for not having taught him “to do when 


she said.” He is so bright and fall of fun, I want him 
to be also obedient and gentle; I also want my little 
Susy to be more patient with him, and not quite so 
ready to see and speak of all his faults. She and kitty 
are as happy together as two birds, but I fear kitty al- 
ways yields, and lets little Susy always do as she 
chooses, which is very good for kitty, but not at all 
good for little Susy. We must be careful not to let our 
little girl be petted too much, and hence become exact- 
ing and selfish. 
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CRADLE SONG. 


Lullaby, Lullaby, 

Baby must sleep; 
Now when the daylight dies, 
Closed be the little eyes; 
Rest till the sun arise; 

Sleep, baby, sleep. 


Lullaby, Lullaby, 

Baby must sleep; 
Peaceful shall rest thy head, 
Noiseless shall be the tread 
Round our dear darling’s bed; 

Sleep, baby, sleep. 


Lullaby, Lullaby, 

Baby must sleep; 
No cause for anxious fears; 
Nor yet for thee the years 
When life must have its tears; 

Sleep, baby, sleep. 


Lullaby, Lullaby, 
Baby must sleep; 
Baby by Heaven blest! 
Cares trouble not thy breast; 
Navught shall disturb thy rest; 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 


Lallaby, Lullaby, 

Baby must sleep; 
Mother will watch and pray, 
Danger may keep away, 
Unti the dawn of day; 

Sleep, baby, sleep. 


Lullaby, Lullaby, 
Baby must sleep; 
Forms that we cannot see, 
Loving, are watching thee; 

Thus may it ever be! 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 


Lullaby, Lullaby, 

Baby must sleep; 
God answers from the skies 
Mother's fond prayers that rise; 
Baby must close his eyes; 


Sleep, baby, sleep. Congregaiionaiist. 





A SWARM OF BEES ON A MAN’S FACE. 


Acorrespondent of the London Field gives the fol- 
lowing interesting narrative : 


In June, 1854, Mr. Simmonds, a farmer residing at 
Brookland Farm, Weybridge, was dressing in order to 
attend the rent audit at Woburn House. Before putting 
on his coat, he perceived from his window an unusu- 
ally large swarm of bees, filling the air with their cloud 
and noise. It was, in fact, as he afterward ascertained, 
two swarms that had come out of two distinct hives, 
and had united in the air. He ran out in his shirt- 
sleeves, and without his hat, to see where they would 


alight. The bees, after making some circles in the air, | d 


led him off tothe bank of the river Wey. Thinking 
that the bees might cross the river and perhaps escape, 
he adopted a plan not uncommon with bee-masters, 
namely, that of throwing dust into the air among the 
bees. This often makes them settle quickly. The 
did settle quickly, and this more so than he expected, 
for in a short time the whole of one of the largest 
swarms he had ever seen, settled upon his head, face 
and breast. They hung down in front like a great 
beard to the bottom of his waistcoat. Had he not been 
well accustomed to bees, and perfectly collected, his 
situation would have been a very dangerous one, for, 
had he-at all irritated this mass of armed insects, he 
would no doubt have received a sufficient number of 
stings to have placed his life in peril. He was obliged 
to close his eyes slowly and to keep his mouth shut. 
Then, in order to prevent them from entering his nos- 
trils, which they endeavored to do, he slowly thrust one 
hand through the mass, and with his two fore fingers 
managed to keep drawing and pushing them away from 
his nostrils as they tried to enter, he breathing all the 
while as softly as possible. This was necessary, as 
bees are generally irritated by being breathed upon. 

He then began to consider what course he should 
take. He was some distance from his house and no 
one near him, or within call. His first thought was to 
walk slowly into the river Wey, and gently sink his 
head under the water and thus throw off the swarm. 
Bat 2 moment’s consideration dissuaded him from that 
attempted remedy. He could not have disengaged 
them all, for many were beneath his neckcloth and his 
skin, and still more were crawling down his back. He 
found that if he walked he could not help disturbing 
the hanging mass, and that every little agitation, how- 
ever slight, caused a hum and a hiss from some thou- 
sands. He then remembered the account given in 
Thorley’s work on bees of a swarm settling on the face 
and neck of a servant maid, who escaped unhurt by the 
care and advice of her master, he, without irritating the 
Swarm, having hived it from off her with a hive we}l 
smeared with honey. To avoid agitating the swarm, 
Mr. Simmonds slowly knelt down on the grass and re- 
Mained perfectly still. He then found a number of 
bees were gathering in a mass under the waistband of 
his trousers, in the hollow of his back, to which spot 
the others were drawing, indicating that the queen was 
there. Fearing, therefore, that the tightness of the 
Waistband—rendered tighter whenever he breathed— 
might crush, or at any rate irritate this part of the 
Swarm, he slowly unbuttoned the front of his trousers. 

It is not easy to conceive a more helpless condition 
than that to which Mr. Simmonds was now reduced 
He that was the master of forty hives, from which he 
could usually levy what spoils he pleased, killing his 
thousands at his pleasure with a brimstone match, was 
now completely in the power of one detachment of his 
own army, and was reduced to the most suppliant posi- 
tion. Even to call for help would have been danger- 
ous, as the bees near his mouth would have been un 


toubtediy irritated, and would have probably entered | H 


iSmouth. At this moment he hear 
a Chertsey Branch Railway, from which he was 
about fifty yards. It fortunately happened that the 
— driver was known to him, and had a little com- 
mission from him to sound his railway whistle if he saw 
a | thing wrong among his cows and sheep. 
a he engine driver seeing Mr. Simmonds on his knees 
= one arm extended as if for help, and something 
d hanging from his face, sounded his whistle. This 
ps heard by Mr. Simmonds’ wife, who, supposing that 
ae Cow was ill, sent her son and a farming man out 
— fields. They soon found Mr. Simmonds in the 
= icament above bed. Inaddition to the hang- 
red mass, there was a cloud of bees still flying around 
ble? So that to approach him was not the most agreea- 
hi office. However, they came near enough to hear 
“Brigpe which he did very gently, merely saying, 
riche bushel hive well rubbed with honey, and some 
While they were gone at the of their speed for 
this, he remained perfectly still. he tickling of the 
€s’ feet on his face was almost unbearable, and the 
ger of irritating those that were down his neck and 
was imminent. 


The most difficult part he had to perform, however, 


@ railway train 


was that before mentioned, of dissuading the bees, with 
the aid of his two forefingers, from getting up his nos- 
trils. These bees were not in a good humor, as they 
were breathed upon, and were also deterred from doing 
as they pleased, and one bee showed his displeasure by 
stinging Mr. Simmonds at the fork of his two forefin- 
gers. This was not pleasant of itself; but was a seri- 
ous occurrence, as it might be the prelude to a more 
extensive attack. He avoided making any start when 
he was stung, and continued to _ away as gently as 
possible those that were near his nostrils. This was 
the only safe place to breathe from, as it was necessary 
to keep his mouth perfectly closed. Of course, the few 
minutes that elapsed before the return of his son and 
servant seemed a terribly long period to Mr. Simmonds, 
as during the whole of it he remained as motionless as 
possible on his knees. 

On their arrival the hive was placed on three bricks, 
with its mouth downward, and Mr. Simmonds slowly 
laid himself on his breast on the grass, with his head 
close to the hive. The honey soon attracted the bees 
nearest to it, and a slow movement of the bees took 
place, till at length the whole swarm gradually gathered 
itself under and within the hive, except a few patches 
of bees, which, in walking away, Mr. Simmonds easily 
disengaged from his dress with his hand, and made 
them join their companions. Mr. Simmonds thus es- 
caped from not only a very disagreeable but a perilous 
situation. It occupied two hours from the time that 
— bees alighted on their master to the time of his re- 

ease. 
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A CRUISE AMONG NEW YORK ICEBERGS. 


New York was suffocating with snow. The shop 
windows seemed to peep, gasping, out of the already 
dirty piles that heaped the sidewalks; the sleighs were 
out, but there was too much snow for sleighing; the 
boys’ sleds were out, but there was too much snow for 
sledding; the street-sweepers were out, but there was 
too much snow for sweeping. And so stout men came 
out, with pickaxes and shovels, and quarried away the 
hard, rocky pile that had once been snow, just as if 
somebody had set them to work to dig out materials 
for a very dirty ice palace. The omnibuses, drawn by 
four horses apiece, reeled along like ships in a storm, 
and the heavy dray-carts and loaded wagons scarcely 
stirred at all. The policemen at every block had hard 
work to keep the slow current moving, and prevent the 
great windpipe of Broadway from choking up entirely. 

Willie Reynolds stood on a corner, watching the 
funny scene, when a ragged little street-sweeper—so 
little that he could only make himself seen in the crowd 
by poking the handle of his broom into every body's 
face—begged, “‘A penny, please, sir, for trying to 
sweep the streets!” He put his hand in his pocket for 
the penny, when another voice behind him, even more 
whining and dolorous, said, “‘O, and please, sir, give me 
more than a penny, for me sick mother, and the chil- 








. der going to be turned out of doors the night!” 


“Who is going to turn them out of doors ?”’ asked 
Willie - the forlorn little Irish boy that made this 
emand. 

“Och! it’s the father that’s dead, and the mother is 
bad again, and can’t go to the lady for pay for the 
washin’, and the landlord’ll turn us oat the night.” 
“Why don’t you go for the pay yourself?” 

“Sure, it's small Iam, and don’t know the way in 
Brooklyn; and I did go and get lost, and the policeman 
bringed me home, and shaked me, too!” And here 
two dirty fists went up to two bleared eyes, trying to 
make them streakier and dirtier, but couldn't succeed. 
“‘Who is the lady your mother works for?” 

“Mrs. Lanshely,—or—otherways I don’t rightly re- 
member.” 

“Mrs. Dr. Launcelot, do you mean?” asked Willie, 
eagerly. 

“Yes, that is the name.” 

“Why, my papa knows Dr. Launcelot very well, and 
I know Walter. I'll just run over there and get the 
money for you; that’s whatI’ll do. What’s your name, 
and where do you live ?” 

“Me name is Paddy Murtagh, and I lives down here 
in Rector Street.” 

“Well, I’ll be back in a jiffy,” cried Willie, already 
on the run; and he started down for the Fulton Ferry. 

If he ran down in five minutes, he did it in three; but 
when he reached the ferry he —— as suddenly as 
if a stone wall had violently met him. For the ferry- 
house was closed, and there were standing around it a 
number of —_ looking about as foolish as you and 
I would look if we had come to the depotand found the 
train gone. 

“Doesn’t the ferry run ?” he asked, of a pointed-nosed 
man leaning against a post. 

“Why should the ferry run opposition to the Lord, 
when He’s made a bridge a purpose over the river?” 
said the pointed-nosed man; and his nose pointed be- 
low the dock. 

Willie looked, and saw—what nobody living ever 
saw but once before—a suspension-bridge of ice hung 
over the East River, and a black stream of people cross- 
ing back and forth. Not waiting to think,—perhaps if 
he had he would not have gone,—Willie made a dash 
for the river. Here a crowd of people were swarmin 
on to the ice, and a few policemen, with clubs, an 
fists, and voices, were in vain warning the crowd to 
stand back. 

“The tide is going down!” shouted one in the ear of 
a stout man with a red neck-tie; but the man swore 
dreadfully that “Ameriky was a free country,” and 
shouldered his way past. Willie crept through behind 
him, more anxious to escape his drunken breath and 
ey noises than the policeman’s club. When he 

ad fairly reached the middle of the river he began to 
realize how splendid the scene was. The keen wind 
blew like flying needles down the empty bay into his 
face; the huge ice-blocks, that at once made his path 
and impeded him, lay pitched about in wild heaps; 
and swarms of men, women and children brightened 
the white loneliness of the river with pretty colors. 

Willie stopped on top of an ice-cake to look and listen. 
e was near the Brooklyn shore now, and could see a 
number of people on the heights waving their arms, 
and calling and pointing. He looked, and saw the 
crowd of people behind him seem to crumble and sep- 
arate, and those along the edges to fall down and be 
seen no more. And then he heard such a shriek from 
those hundreds of despairing creatures! He shrieked 
himself in terror at the sound; and jumping down with 
all his might to escape to the shore, he felt the piece on 
which he stood slide with the motion of his feet; a fine 


behind and on each side of him; the cake dipped 
gracefully at one end into the water, then righted her- 
self, and floated slowly down the bay,—not six feet 
from all the rest of the ice, but as absolutely separated 
as though miles intervened. 

Terror kept Willie still; he stood straight up, with 
feet wide apart, to keep his balance, and thought, with 
penitence, of a bug he had once set afloat on a chip, 
not more helpless than he. Then he looked up at the 
Brooklyn shore, where the interminable rows of ships 
lay frozen at anchor, not one able to sail out and save 
him. And then he looked down, and saw two horrible 
clinched hands come up out of the liquid darkness at 





his feet, and clutch at the ice. Willie saw the face of 
the man with the red neckcloth, now ghastly in de- 


black line was drawn by some invisible finger before, |’ 





spair. The ice yielded to the pressure of his hands, 
and then Willie slipped off. 

“O, mother!” he tried to cry; but the water bubbled 
into his mouth, and he kept still. After an instant he 
rose to the surface, and saw before him something 
black, like the hull of a ship; then a crash came 
against his head, and a flash dazzled his eyes, as 
though it had thundered and lightened close beside 
him; then it was all so quiet and dark that he fell 


asleep. 

When he woke it seemed to be ina country where 
windmills were whizzing all around, and a woman with 
a lamp in her hand danced about him in the air; final- 
ly, the voice of somebody miles away called,— 

“Doctor, he’s coming to!” 

Willie sat up and rubbed his eyes. He seemed to be 
in the cabin of some little boat; around him was a 
crowd of strange people; the woman with the lam 
had settled down on her feet, and stood perfectly still, 
looking at him. When she spoke again he recognized 
the voice that had come from miles away. Another 
face appeared ; it was actually Dr. Launcelot’s. 

And when Willie saw him, “O, doctor,” cried he, 
“do you know that if you don’t pay Mrs. Murtagh for 
washing she will be turned out of her house to-night ?” 

At this every a laughed; but the woman with 
the lamp cried, for she thought the poor boy was out 
of his head. 

“What's the story, _ little man ?’* asked the doctor, 
kindly; and when Willie, still choking with the salt 
water, that seemed to have soaked him through, and to 
be all determined to come out of his mouth, had told 
his story, a little murmur of admiration went up from 
the crowd.: By the very telling of the story Willie’had 
come to remember all that happened since he started 
for Brooklyn, which at first he had queerly forgotten. 
And then Dr. Launcelot told him, in turn, how he had 
been on the dock when the ice parted, and had put out 
in a steam-tug, with others, to save the drowning peo- 
ple. And when Willie looked around he saw plenty of 
wet people, and plenty of frightened people, and peo- 
ple on their knees, praying, with thankfulness, that 
God had not this time punished them for their sill 
rashness; ard Willie wae so happy that he cried wit 


joy. 

And when they reached the shore he could hardly 
be prevented from going with Dr. Launcelot to Rector 
Street, but finally went home in a carriage; and having 
been wept over and scolded a little, and prayed with 
most earnestly, he was finally made happy in the even- 
ing by Paddy Murtagh’s cleaned and laughing face, 
come up with the doctor, to tell him that they had been 
turned out of house and home to a better hotise and 
home, the old landlord paid off and the new landlord 
paid on, and he was to go to a public school, which 
was better than begging tor pennies at the crossings.— 
Our Boys and Girls. 








Sports and Pastimes. 





An Extremely Amusing Trick. 


Place two persons on their knees, opposite to each other; each 
is to kneel on one knee, with the other leg in the air. Give to 
one of them a lighted candle, requesting him to light that of the 
other person. ‘This is exceedingly diffieult to do, both being 
poised in equilibrium on one knee, and liable to tumble down at 
the sligh disarrang of position. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 






Henry Vill 
Cuartes | 
Cuartes ll 


Classical Enigma. 


I am composed of 19 letters. 

My 9, 12, 16, 18, 17, 7, 11, 2 was the sacrifice of a Roman tyrant. 

My 13, 2, 10. 2, 1, 15,6 is the name of a battle f.ught between 
Greeks and Persians. 

My 2, 1, 3, 19, 8 was a Saracen who destroyed the famous Alex- 
andrian library. 

My 14, 2, 6, 13, 15, 5, 13 was one of the conspirators against 

r. 


eear, 
My 4, 17, 10, 7, 17, 13 were the original inhabitants of Spain. 
My whole was a celebrated Roman orator. 8. B. HP. 


- 3. 
Double Acrostic. 


A subtle notion gendered in the brain; 

The dew of pity, tender mortal rain; 

A substance acids strive against in vain; 

A fair young girl in Scotia's precincts now; 
What links two oxen in an ancient plough. 
These Jetters formed in order will devise 

A country famed for bright and azure skies. 
My second is the hope her children hold 
That she shall spring as glorious as of old; 
And both together are the watchword proud 
Her neblest champion then will speak aloud. 


4. 


Glad eyes behold my first with welcome gaze, 
As the lithe craft her Sma} helm obeys. 

How oft expected, while to lingering sight 
The sombre wavelets spoke of coming night! 
What time the stately ship with tight’ning sail 
Heaved her white bosom to the fresh'ning gale 
My second’s heard in deep, prophetic tone, 
And vaguely shadows what as yet's unknown. 
An bhonor'd name in art my (wain disclose, 
And many a canvas with his genias glows. 


5. 
My jirst we do when walking. 
My second is a bi 
My whole is a Scrip.ure name. L. 8. G. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


eines following is one version of the pieture story in our last 
per — 


Frank Wheeler, going to school one day, 
Met Idle Dick upon the way. 

He ped to talk, and finally 

A to rob an apple tree. 

Frank climbed the tree, the limbs 
Dick. stood below, the fruit to take. 
Quite hidden by the branches green, 
The farmer's dog came on the scene. 
Dick saw him first, and ran away; 
Frank followed, screaming all the way; 
He reached the fence, but climbing that, 
Lost basket, apples, books and hat. 

At last, arriving late at school, 

He gained the dunce's cap and stool. 


2. A Cricket. 
3. John Underwood, Andover, Mass. 


shake, 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The readers of the Companion will remember 
THAT ITS PUBLISHERS OFFER, 


IN ADDITION TO 


4 


A GREAT VARIETY OF VALUABLE 


PREMIUMS, 
Twenty-Four Costly and Beautiful 


Gifts. 


The Premiums offered this year for new subscrib- 
ers to the Companion are more generous and attractive, 
and are greater in variety, than those offered by any 
other Youths’ Publication in the country. This list of 
Premiums will be sent to any subscriber who may wish 
asecond copy, or who may not have already received 
one. A Valuable Premium is given for each new 
subscriber. 


BESIDES THIS, 
TWENTY-FOUR GIFTS 


WILL BE PRESENTED 


ON THE 
8th of July, 1867 


To the twenty-four old subscribers who have se- 
cured, up to July 1, 1867, the twenty-four lar- 
gest numbers of new subscribers to the Companion, 
for one year. The new subscriptions can commence 
whenever the names are secured—on any date previous 
to July lst. The gifts will be,— 


Two Gold Watches. 

Two Fifty-six dollar Sewing Machines. 

Six Silver Watches. 

Seven beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils. 


Seven Silver Pencils with Gold Pens. 


The number of these gifts is so large that the proba- 
bility of securing one of them is this year greater than 
ever before. 


But whether a gift is secured or not, the value of the 
Premiums offered for each new subscriber will pay 
very handsomely for each new name, so that an ample 
reward will be received for each subscriber obtained. 


Last year the largest numbers of new names received 
from the eighteen old subscribers who obtained the 
Gifts then offered, did not exceed 35 names. 


Our young friends will thus see that, by persever- 
ance, there is more than a possibility of securing & 
most valuable Gift. 


Endeavor to Obtain One. 


Your Labor cannot be Lost, 


—_——— 


OLMSTEAD & CO., 
Ho, 151 Washington Street, 





BOSTON. 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 





Counting-Room, No. 151 Washington Street. 





Terms of the Companion. 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 
When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 








AN OLD PRUSSIAN TOWN. 

From our German Correspondent. 

Halle is a very disagreeable place, and if you should 
enter Germany and make this your first stopping-place, 
I am very sire your impression of German cities 
would be most unjust; for this is, in its superior ugli- 
ness and unattractiveness, an exception to all towns 
and cities I have seen in Germany. 

The streets are exceedingly narrow, wretchedly 
paved, and run one into the other without the slightest 
regard to regularity. Never was there a small place, I 
really believe, so conveniently adapted for the discom- 
fort of new-comers as Halle. 

A stranger may enter the city and take the points of 
compass; he may keep in his eye the two pointed 
spires which rise from the market place; he may in- 
quire his way at every corner; and even then he will 
lose it many times if he is trying to gain a certain spot. 

The houses and churches are of very old styles of 
architecture, many running back for their dates hun- 
dreds of years. There are no sidewalks, or at best 
they are narrow, and made of such sharp stones that it 
is really agonizing to walk ovcr them, It is, indeed, 
not strange that there are so many diseases of the feet 
in Germany; for walking isa torture in a small Ger- 
man city. I see many of the peasant people, even the 
small children, wearing wooden shoes or sandals, and 
they clatter along the pavements like the Dutch boys 
in Rotterdam. 

But it is not right always to tell one side of a story 
without the other, and so I concluded just now as I re- 
turned from a Jong and delightful walk along the 
banks of the Suale. Halle certainly has a beautiful 
setting, even if the city is not pleasing in itself. The 
river is a pretty, peaceful stream, and the German stu- 
dents think so; for I counted a great many boats, fur- 
nished with awnings, and seats, and tables for beer. 

There are some handsome residences and gardens 
on the banks, and the ruins of two old castles can be 
visted. We walked to the one which is some distance 
from the town, and had a good view of the river and 
its charming Nightingale Island, and the little villages 
around. ‘ 

I wish you could see the lilac trees here in Germany. 
In Dresden they were trimmed in such a manner that 
their trunks were bare two-thirds of the way to the top 
of the tree, and long rows of them in the streets were 
like shade trees; but here they are untrimmed and are 
prettier. The bushes grow much larger and taller than 
with us, and are allowed to cluster in great clumps, 
here and there, red and white alternating, like immense 
bouquets. ‘ 

A traveller is generally kept in good humor by find- 
ing that he has not been disappointed in his hotel, and 
this is especially the case in Germany; and we seem, 
this time, to be of the fortunate ones, and to have 
found a pleasant, home-like hotel for our few days’ 
visit in Halle. 

Sometimes, in the public houses on the continent, 
the waiters, in their dress coats, are so conscious of the 
dignity of their office that the poor traveller must, for 
the time being, assume, if he does not really feel, a 
most meek and deferential manner. But here we are 
treated with great resprct, and of course Americans en- 
joy that, as well as other people. 

In the early morning the servants and the host wish 
us “a pleasant good-morning.” At dinner time they 
hope for us “a good digestion,” and after performing 
any service at night, they wish us “a kind good-night 
and pleasant slumbers.” 

I wish you could accept my invitation to dinner, and 
see for yourselves what a German table d’hote dinner 
is. First comes soup; then three or four kinds of 
meat, with side dishes; then pudding, in the middle of 
the dinner; after the pudding the principal roast; then 
fish, and the closing courses. One enjoys this very 
well for a few days, but by that time would gladly 
have a plain American meal. 

There is something else which adds very much to 
the pleasure of travelling, something which is of more 
importance than good hotels; and this is the opportu- 
nity of making agreeable acquaintances, and perhaps 
lasting friends. If one can but get the right introduc- 
tion into German society, he will find the people most 
courteous and hospitable. 

Two or three days ago I accepted an invitation to 
the house of a distinguished lady here, to make one of 
an afternoon company. The party was composed al- 
most entirely of ladics, only a few gentlemen being 
present, and I was reminded a little of the country tea- 
parties in America that we have heard our grandmoth- 
ers tell us about; but we had coffee instead of tea. 

At about three all were present, and being mostly 
Strangers to each other, we sat in our straight-backed 
chairs with much dignity, and preserved becoming si- 
lence till the coffee was served. This would have been 
delicious, even if it had not been passed around in the 
nicest of little china cups and accompanied by tempt- 


ing cakes of various kinds; but it did the service of; board t 


breaking the ice, and cheerful conversation took the 
place of the awkward silence. 

Prussians, Austrians, Scotch and Americans all chat- 
ted together. The elder ladies took their embroidery 
and knitting work from their pockets, the younger la- 
dies gave us fine music from the piano, and the rest 
talked about general subjects. 

I will try and give you one more letter from Halle, 
containing, perhaps, some account of the orphan house. 
But for now, good-by. Oo de @ 

Halle, Prussia, May. 





Goop Apvick ror Every Sovt.—This looking for- 
ward to enjoyment don’t pay. For what I know of it, 


I would as soon chase butterflies for a living, or bottle 
moonshine for a cloudy night. The only way to be 
happy is, to take the drops of —_E as God gives 
them to us every day of our lives. The boy must learn 
to be happy while he is learning his trade; the mer- 
chant while he is making his fortune. If he fails to 
learn this art, he will be sure to miss his enjoyment 
when he gains what he has sighed for. 








VARIETY. 





GOING TO THE DISTRICT SCHOOL. 


Barefoot boy and little girl, 
She with rosy cheek and curl, 
His a forehead brown and tan, 
Sturdy litule farmer man. 


Old straw hat, with broken rim, 
Is the least that troubles him, 
As the dinner pail he swings, 
Full of mother's choicest things. 


Happy little pete are they, 
Chatting blithely on the way, 
In the morning, fresh and cool, 
Going to the district school. 


From the shady farm- house door 
Mother watches, till nomore 

She can follow.—out of sight 

They are gone—her heart's delight. 


Can you see them sitting there, 
On the benches hard and bare, 
Tired feet swinging to and tro, 
Conning o'er the lessons low? 


Sitting at the noon of school, 

By the gurgling streamlet cool, 
"Mong the brakes and bending trees, 
Eating up their bread and cheese! 


Or, with merry laugh and shout, 
When the boys and girls go out, 
Books and pencils cast away, 

See them jump and swing and play. 


Hark! the ferule on the pane, 
Rap, and rap, and rap again, 
Rushing in with cheeks aglow, 
Half reluctantly they go 


Glide the busy hours away, 

Till the warm sun's wéstern ray 
Slants across the open door, 
And the hours of school are o'er. 


Happy, healthy girl and boy, 
Full of simple, care ess joy, 
Free from tyrant fashion s rule, 
Going to the district school. 


In the busy noon of life, 

‘Mid its restless fever strife, 

As your pathways shall divide, 
From the roof tree wandering wide, 


Memories of the morning hours, 
Song of birds and scent of flowers, 
Bleat of lambs aud song of rill, 
Will come sweetly o'er you still, 


And your thoughts go yearning back, 
O'er that simple childhood track, 
When the longest road you knew, 
Was the one that led you to 
The schoolhouse, one mile away, 
Where the birch and rule held sway. 
Emity J. Bucpre. 
- 4p —— —— 


CAUGHT AT LAST. 
A very strict teacher had a troublesome pupil that 








would hourly set the school into a subdued te-he-he; | 
yet, let him turn ever so promptly, Albert sat there | 
studying with a composed, absorbed expression of face, | 
too perfect to be exposed for what it was—a successful 
imitation of goodness. 

Mr. Derrick was convinced that Albert mimicked his 
grimaces, for he was sensitively alive to the fact that he 
had an ugly face, yet he never could catch him at it. | 
The fun upon every face pointed plainly to the author , 
of these reiterated disturbances, who sat apparently 
wrapped in innocent wonder. 

At last, grown sharp by practice, Mr. Derrick wheel- 
ed upon him just when his droll features were screwed | 
into a perfect imitation of “Old Derrick’s worst scowl.” | 
Mr.. Derrick knew it was true to nature and could) 
hardly suppress a smile. Two strides, and the lifted | 
ruler came down upon Albert’s pate with a concentrat- | 
ed force that made the school wince—but not Albert. | 
There he sat, studying still, with perfect command 
over every muscle of his face. 

“Mr. Derrick walked away, Albert turned and whis- 
pered to his seat-mate. 

“John!” thundered Mr. Derrick, “what did Albert 
say to you?” 

“He only asked me if you Ai¢ him,” soberly answer- 
ed John. ‘ 

When Albert taught school himself he was very 
cruel and expert in detecting rogues, verifying the 
adage, “It takes a rogue to catch a rogue.” 

Indifference to merited punishment is a hopeless in- 
dication in the young, who ought ngt to become thus 
hardened. Yet many boys fancy it a virtue and admire 
it in others. ‘He don’t care for the teacher,” is thought 
a compliment, it ought to be—it is—a reproach. 

P. P. Be 


| 


+o, 


NERVE. 

H. W. Beecher says that though, during his earlier 
residence in Brooklyn, he “ran his legs off” at every 
alarm of fire, he at length paid so littie heed to them 
that nothing could induce him to get up to a fire, even 
in his own block, so long as the wall of his room did 

not feel hot to his hand: 


| Our readers may have heard of a remarkably cool | 
Englishman, who, when the garcon of a French hotel , 
| that was on fire came running up to apprise him of the | 
fact, said—the Englishman’s room was No. 12 
‘‘Has the fire got to No. 9 yet ?” 
“No, monsieur.” 
“Then go and get ong water, and come and 
| call me when it gets to No. 11.” 

An almost parallel case of nerve comes to us, report- 
ed in a French paper. The Swedish corvette, the 
| Naiard, during a late voyage on the Spanish coast, 
| saved the crew of the English steamer, the Greelong. | 
| The oo of the latter refused to follow his crew on | 

e Naiard before he had shaved himself, on the | 
ground that it “would be ungentlemanly to show him- | 
self on board a foreign vessel before he had shaved.” 
The Swedish captain had to wait till the labor of eti- | 











| quette was coment, See the English commander | 


' only got on board the friendly foreign vessel in time to | 
see his own ship go down. | 


| ai 





| SAVAGE ADVICE. 

Timon, of Athens, was the most notorious hater of 
his species. He saw nothing good in man—we suppose 
not in himself,even. One of Shakespeare’s plays called 


| by his name is founded on a portion of his history : 


| Timon, the misanthrope, one day ascended the ros- 
trum and thus addressed the 
i said he, “I have a3 small piece 


ple: “Athenians,” 
grouad on which J 


mean to build. There isa fig tree in it which I must 

cut down. Several citizens have hanged themselves. 
on this tree, and if any one of you have a desire to do| 
the same, I now give you notice that you have not a 

moment to lose.” Sensibly enough, no one cared a fig 

for Timon’s fig-tree. 


THE PIOUS BAKER. 
“A word spoken in season, how good is it!"—Prov. 15: 23. 


A baker who travelled the country disposing of his 
bread, stopped at a public house where he was waited | 
on at dinner by a young girl. When opportuuity of- | 
fered, he asked the girl if she loved the Saviour. She} 
answered that she did not. He then, in earnestness | 
and simplicity, unfolded to her the way of salvation, | 
aud urged her to accept Christ as her Saviour. The 
words were but few, and he returned home. Again | 





he found himself at the same public house; but now) p 


an older woman served at the table. She recognized ' 
him, = asked him if he remembered the former visit. 
He did. 
re you remember the girl that served you ?” 
“T do.” 


“She was my daughter; and O, how can I thank | 


you for the few words you said to heron the subject of 
religion! They were the means of her conversion; 
and O, dear sir,” bursting into tears, “they prepared 
her for a sick and dying bed, to which she was sud- 
denly brought. She often referred to the interview, 
and she passed away in triumph. She is now with 
that Saviour you made known to her.”—Sudbury Leaf- 
lets. 








ta" The Paris correspondent of the New York Daily Times 
writing of American contributions to the Exposition, says: ‘ 

“Messrs. Mason & Hamlin, of New York, have sent a beautiful 
collection of cabinet organs. The workmanship of the cases 
compares favorably with the best specimens of the kind in the 
French department, and the designs are light, rich and elegant. 
It is only of late years that the cabinet organ has taken a legiti- 
mate place in the ever-extending family of musical instruments 
Tn its old form, it was a cearse provocation to psalm-singing; a 
loud inducement to howl in short or long metre. The grossness 
and inequality of its scale sufficed to cover up every defect of the 
performer, even the custom of singing through the nose, which is 
yet prevalent in certain pious and occidental districts. Messrs, 

ason & Hamlin were among the first to se iously consider the 
possibility of changing a toy intoan instrument of music. Under 
theirhands, the various registers have been equalized, and the 
whole character of the instrument is thereby rendered homoge- 
neous. The quality of the tone is clear and vocal, and the con- 
trivances for blending itin many forms are ingenious without 
being complicated. In Europe they still adhere to the rough, 
loud tone, which with us has been totally superseded. Messrs. 
Mason & Hamlin have, therefore, to struggle against a prejudice. 
or rather a predilection. Some of the most eminent organists in 
aris have already declared in their favor, and 1 hope that the 
jury may dothe same. ‘They are alone in the honor of fighting 
the rest of the world, and it would be pleasant to record that vic- 
tory had perched upon their banners.” 25-—lw 





&@~ THE FIRST DOSE convinces that Coz's Drspepsta Crry 
is just the thing for any disorder of the stomach. It is not neco- 
sary to try half a dozen bottles; the first dose will stop distr... 
after eating in ten minutes. 25—lw 

REDDING’S 
RUSSIA SALVE, 
(Established 1£06) 

IS THE UNIVERSAL REMEDY FOR 


Burns, Scalds, Cuts, Bruises, and all Flesh Wounds, 











a. a 
A BOY’S FIRST COMPOSITION. 


The Terre Haute (Ind.) Album gives the following 
essay on ‘“‘The Ox,” from one of its young contributors, 
just as it came from his pen: 

“Oxen is a very slow animil, they are good to brake 
ground up. i wood drather have horses if they didn’t 
have kolick, which they say is wind collected in a 
bunch which makes it dangerser to keep horses than an 
ox. if there was no horses the people wood have to 
wheal their wood ona whealbarrow. it wood take them 
two or three days to wheal acord a mile. Cows is use- 
ful to. ihave herd som say that if thay had to be 
tother or an ox thay would be acow. if i hed to be 
enny i wood drather be a heffar. 
heffur and hed to be both i wood be an ox. 

. ISAAC SPIKER.” 


Young Spiker’s spelling was “hard,” and his compo- 
sition defies correction. However, the boy expresses 
what he thought, which is one virtue in all composi- 
tion. 








+o 
A HARD BOY TO QUESTION. 


A few days ago a yourg schoolmistress in the coun- 
try was taking down the names aud ages of her schol- 
ars, at the commencement of the term. She asked a 
little white-headed boy,— 

“Bub, how old are you?” 

He said, “My name aint Bab, it’s John.” 

“Well,” said the schoolmistress, ‘“‘what is the rest of 
your name?” y 

“Why, that’s all the name I've got, it is John.” 

‘“‘Well, what is your father’s name ?” 

“You needn’t put pap’s name down, he aint comin* 
to school any; he’s too big to go to school.” 


—_—__+o+—___—_ 
ATE THE WRONG OYSTER. 


Some folks kill rats with poisoned oysters. In To- 
ledo, the other day, a German stepped into a store, and 
seeing upon a plate several tempting bivalves, proceed- 
ed to swallow one. Imagine his terror when informed 
that the oyster had been covered with deadly arsenic 
to poison rats. A potent emetic was immediately in- 
troduced into the nearly insane German’s stomach, 
and the dangerous bivalve came up, thus relieving him 
of his great danger. 


Meddlers generally get as little good by their trade 
as listeners do. 
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MEANT TO BE SURE. 


“Poor B——” sought the bubble reputation at the 
cannon’s mouth. He was never at a loss for repartee. 
He happened once to be reprimanded for neglecting to 
salute his superior officer, and a day or two afterward 
was observed saluting with greatest deference some of 
the contrabands belonging to the camp. On being 
asked the cause of this, he replied that he had been 
a for not being polite, and now he meant to 
salute every body—field-officers and field hands! 


—e (Oe 
LOOKING FOR HIS EAR. 


A teacher of vocal music asked an old lady if her 
grandson had any ear for music. “Waal,” said the 
old woman, “I raly don’t know; won’t you just take 
the candle and see ?” 


This must have been the same old lady who gota 
dentist to explore her boy’s mouth to see if he could 


find a “sweet tooth.” 
a me 


COOLED OFF BY RUNNING. 


A Tennessee Dutchman, having caught his son in 
wrong doing, determined to administer a dose of 
hickory. So he trimmed a switch and went to look for 
the youngster, who incontinently took to his heels. 
After chasing the boy around for awhile, the old man 
thought to persuade him to stop and take the licking. 
So he halted and hailed the wary fugitive. “Shon,” 
said he, “Shon, shtop! I'm not so mad as vat I vash !” 


~ 


MORTAR-BUMPS. 


Rev. Robert Collyer, in his recent lecture, stated that 
he carried a hod one week in this country rather than 
be in debt. He confessed to having, at the expiration 
of this short term of service, more bumps on his head 
than Mr. Fowler ever dreamed about. 

He came honestly by them, though. 

+e 


FELT THE DISGRACE MOST. 








“Why do you find so much fault?” said a bystander 
to a sailor who had just been run over by a heavy 


wagon and escaped uninjured; “why do you find so 
much fault? You are unhurt.” “It isn’t the hurt I 
think of,”’said Jack ; “but it is enough to make any man 
mad, to be run down by a swill wagon.” 





but if i coodent be a! 


For Chilblains, Chapped Hands, Piles, and Old Scro‘ulous Sores; 
Eruptions, Blotches, Salt Kheum, and all Cutaneous Diseases. 


The RUSSIA SALVE is a purely vegetable ointment, mace 
from the very best materials, and combines in itself greater heal. 
, ing powers than any other preparation before the public. Its 
| timely application has been the means of savirg thousands of 
' valuable lives, and of relieving a vast amount of suffering. Fif-. 
' ty years’ general use of the Russia Salve is a noble guarantee of 
! its mcomparable virtues as a healing ointment. For sale by all 
| Druggists and Apothecaries. 
| =-2 REDDING & CO., PropriztTors, Boston, Mass, 
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SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
, Young and Old Making Money with the Lowe 
| Portable Printiug Press. 


| Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Print- 
ing Offices for $15 and $28. Send for a circular to the Lowe Press 
Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. 8—9m 


BOYS’ HATS. 








A great variety of 


| FELT AND STRAW HATS, 


FOR BOYS. 
JACKSON’S, 


20—tf No. 101 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 





Pyle’s Saleratus 
—AND— . 
CREAM TARTAR. 
ACKNOWLEDGED THE BEST IN MARKET. 
Always full weight and uniform in quality. In the 
New England States PYLE’S SALERATUS is superseding all 
others. Its purely wholesome character and general efficiency 
in baking are qualifications that intelligent housekeepers soon 
discover. 
Sold Generally by First-Class Grocers. 
JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 


18—6teow 350 Washington Street, New Yerk. 





GOOD READING FOR 
“OUR 30Y8S AND GIRLS.” 


Oliver Optic’s New Books. 


Oliver Opiic’s New Library. 
Young America Abroad. 
A Library of Travel and Adventure in Foreign Lands. First ant 
Secoud Series. Six volumes in each series. Handsomely 
illustrated. Price each volume $1,5v. 
First volume now ready. 
OUTWARD BOUND, 
OR YOUNG AMERICA AFLOAT. 
The other volumes will follow rapidly. 
HOPE AND HAVE, or Fanny Grant among the Indians. $1.2. 
HASTE AND WASTE, or the Young Pilet of Lake —— 
a 
These two volumes complete 
Oliver Optic’s Woodville Stories, 
In six volumes, illustrated....... Price $1,25 each. 


Rich and Humble, Watch and Wait, Hope and Hav 
In School and Out, Workand Win, Haste and W 


Oliver Optic’s Army and Navy Stories. 


MAKING 
The Soldier Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated...... Price each $1,50. 


THE So.pter Bor, or Tom Somers in the Army. 
Tax YOUNG LIKUTENANT, (Sequel to above.) 
“FIGHTING Joz,” (Sequel to above.) 


AND 
The Sailor Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated......Price each $1,50. 


Tue SaiLor Boy, or Jack Somers in the Navy. 
Tus YANKEE Mippy, (Sequel te above.) 
“Brave OLD SALT," (Sequel to above.) 


Oliver Optic’s Famous ‘Boat Club” Serve. 
Handsomely illustrated. 6 vols. Each vol. $1,25. 


The Boat Club, Now or Never, Poor and Proud, 
All Aboard, in, Little by Little. 


Riverdale Stories, by Oliver Optic. 
12 vols. Profusely illustrated from new designs by Billings: ® 
neat box; cloth, per vol., 45c. 
COMPRISING : 
Uncle Ben, 9. Robinson Crusoe, 
Birthday Party, 10. The Picnic Party. 


Proud and Lazy, 11. The Gold Thimble. 
12. The Do-Something 


Little Merchant, 
Young Yoyagers, 
Christmas Gift, 
Dolly and I, 


5. 
6. 
7. 
8. Careless Kate, 
ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, ‘ 
Nep NEVENS, THE NEwsBOY; or Street Scenes in Boston. 
Rev. Henry Morgan. Lllastrated. Price $1,50. 
New Library of Adventure. 


CRUSOE LIBRARY. An Attractive Series for Young and 0 
‘ Bix vols., illustrated. Each vol. $1,50. 


COMPRISING: 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
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‘THANKS: Robinson Crusoe, Arctic Crusoe, Prairie Cram 
o ” » | Arabian Nights, Young Crusoe, Willis the 
Young people say “Thanks,” now, not “Thank you.” s 2 ‘ 
The phrase is of respectable parentage, having descend- | Sophie May’s Popular Series. 
ed from classic languages, and being used by our best’ LITTLE PRUDY STORIES. Now complete. Six volume 
writers. It occurs fifty-five times in Shakespeare, and | handsomely iHustrated. Each 75c. 
four times in the English Bible-—Good Words. COMPRISING: 
a Little Prady, Little Prudy's Cousin —_ 
Little Prudy's Sister Susie, Little Prudy's Story- 


"s 
Fa a vary | ae. . the aes of the song,| Little Prudy's Captain Horace, Little Prudy's Dotty Dimpl* 
“There’s a good time coming,” a country farmer got up | Any Volume sold separately: 
} -& % P 
po ens Mister, you couldn't fix the date, | Guncbaapion 66 ens beshn tennieated en agpteaten. a0 
' sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of advertised pice. 
“Cax you tell me, sir, how to find. the sheriff's of. “1” NAb PowPatch on reedipt bal 


— wae sir; every time you. earn, fire. dallars | LEE & SHEPARD, 
Can a man with wooden legs be considered a “foot” PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS. 
passenger ? i BOSTON. 





























